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charity of truth. There is nothing more remarkable, I think, in 
moral literature than the blending in Tobit of the doctrine, Virtue 
is its own recompense, with the doctrine, Virtue mill be surely 
rewarded. Alms do deliver from death, nd " if thon serve God, he 
will also repay thee." Yet Tobit himself, the pattern of piety, suffers 
so severely, that, like Job, he cried, " It is profitable for me to die 
rather than to live." But further, Tobit, unlike Job, does not come 
off in the end with an increment of prosperity. He simply becomes 
again as he was. He recovers his sight after eight years, but he does 
not gain any sudden or divinely-sent accession of wealth, and has 
those eight years of sorrow and tribulation, shall I say to the good or 
the bad ? The author of Tobit was indeed torn two ways. Charity 
was a virtue to be followed, whatever its results ; yet its results were 
surely profitable. And it must be confessed that this doctrine is not 
much out of accord with the full truth, so far as each of us knows it 
in his own experience. 

I think that the frequent allusions to the burial of the dead are thus 
explained. They are in the first place the result of an imitation of 
the style and contents of Genesis), in which the burial of the dead is 
so constant a factor of patriarchal piety and sensitiveness. They are, 
moreover, due to the author's conviction that charity to the dead is 
the type and acme of disinterested love, of disinterested love which 
by the strange ways of Providence, does find its reward. 

I. Abrahams. 



Asher ben Saul and the Sefer Haminhagoth. 

Herr Halberstam writes with reference to Mr. Schechter's article on 
the niJilJOn 1SD that he agrees with Mr. Schechter's identification 
of the author as R. Asher ben Saul, and not as Asher ben Meshullam, 
and that R. Jacob Nazir was the brother of the former, and not of 
the latter. Herr Halberstam adds that it is probable that R. Jacob 
ben Saul is also the R. Jacob Nazir who wrote a commentary to 
Job, quoted by Dr. Gross in Graetz's Monatsschrift , 1874, p. 173. 
Perhaps he is, indeed, one of the Fathers of Jewish Mysticism who 
taught it to the YOX"). The dates agree excellently, as R. Jacob 
was the elder brother of Asher, who always calls him ?njn TiH. 
So, p. 20 of Jewish Quarterly Review, a passage of Asher is 
quoted which has a cabbalistic colour, and this he derived either 
from TONT or from R. Jacob. Gross, ibid., p. 175, wrote that 
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Asher ben Meshullam cannot possibly have been a Cabbalist ; and, 
according to Mr. Schechter's view, the Cabbalist is Asher ben Saul, 
and not Asher ben Meshullam. This enables us to place the incep- 
tion of the Cabbala at a somewhat earlier date than Graetz assigns in 
his History (vii., 424). The MS. quoted by Mr. Schechter from the 
Letters of Luzzatto is Cod. 69 (Cat., niyw rbnp), and there, also, 
Samuel ben David, and not Ishmael ben David, is quoted. 



ISAAC OF HURFORD. 

The Tosaphoth oE Aboda Zara (21a) mentions an Isaac of DIBIH, 
whom Zunz quotes without a word or an identification of the indi- 
vidual named. I think he may be set down as an early, if not the 
very earliest, Rabbi of England, and an inhabitant of Norwich. He 
is mentioned by Rashi the illustrious, who also has an allusion to ''Nil 
"the island,'' viz., England (Zunz, Life of Rashi, 285 note). Bloch, 
in his biography of Rashi, likewise alludes to this Rabbi, but confesses 
he does not know who he is. 

OlSin as it is printed may be either Erfurt in Germany or Hereford 
in England. It cannot well be the former, because transliteration is 
ordinarily very exact, and Erfurt would not assume the Hebrew form 
here given. The aspirate \\ is opposed to any such contention. It 
cannot be Hereford for a similar reason. The form in this case would 
be t312 , 1 , n with the vowels inserted. 

Now, in the famous tallage roll of 1 1 95, containing the names of 
the Jewish contributors to the ransom of Richard I., we find the 
Jews of Norwich and those of Hereford apart from each other. But, 
immediately folio wing Norwich and distinct from it comes " Hurford " 
with its two Israelites, Bonenfant and Morel. These two are well- 
known individuals, cited usually as of Norwich, not of Hurford. How 
comes the discrepancy ? They are one and the same, for Hurford is 
Norwich, although Norwich is not Hurford, much in the same way as 
Highbury is London, but London is not Highbury. Hurford was an 
outlying hamlet of Norwich, possessing its castle aad its bridge. 
Blomfield, the historian of Norwich, has a good notice of it. It was 
evidently the first settlement of the Jews of Norwich before they 
made their way into the Conisford Ward, subsequently pushing as far 
as the public market. If my hypothesis be correct, and I see nought 
to invalidate it, then Isaac of Hurford must have been a very early 
resident, for he was a contemporary of Rashi, who died in 1096. Later 



